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PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 

EASTER TERM, 1945 


It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it must 
be understood that under present conditions it may be necessary to 
alter or cancel any Concert even without notice. 


First Week 


Second Week 

Wednesday, Jan. 17, at 2.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 

Third Week 

Wednesday, Jan. 24, at 2.30 p.m. 
Dramatic 

Fourth Week 

Wednesday, Jan. 81, at 2.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 

Fifth Week 

Tuesday, Feb. 0, at 2.30 p.m. 

Second Orchestra 
Wednesday, Feb. 7, at 2.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 

Sixth Week 

Wednesday, Feb. 14, at 2.30 p.m. . 
Chamber Concert 

•Thursday, Feb. 15, at 2.30 p.m. 
First Orchestra 


Seventh Week 

Wednesday,• Feb. 21, at 2.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 

Eighth Week 

Wednesday, Feb. 28, at 2.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 

Ninth Week 

Wednesday, Mar. 7, at 2.30 p.m 
Chamber Concert 

Tenth Week 

Wednesday, Mar. 14, at 2.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 

Eleventh Week 

Tuesday, Mar. 20, at 2.30 p.m. 
Second Orchestra 

Wednesday, Mar. 21. at 2.30 p.m 
Opera Repertory 

Twelfth Week 

•Thursday, Mar. 29, at 2.30 p.m. 

, First Orchestra 


• Tickets are required for these concerts. 


H. V. ANSON. Registrar. 
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EDITORIAL 

Some few months ago it was the almost universal hope, shared by even 
the least optimistic Englishmen, that the Christmas we have just celebrated 
would be one of deliverance and exaltation. It was. however, not to bo, 
and to our hope deferred has been added an unexpected setback • a new 
strain and tension has been imposed on nerves already worn and jagged 
with the anxieties of five slow-moving years. And once again tlio calm 
imperturbability of our race has enabled us to suppress the outward signs 


of dismay and disappointment, and nowhere has There been"’shown'"any 
weakening of the conviction that the triumph of Justice is near, though 
the wheels of its chariot are tarrying in so tantalizin'* a manner. 

In every sphere of our national life men’s hopes are looking to the future 
It is no longer being asked what is to be done if we win, but how are wo 
to plan now so as to be ready for the occasion when we win. And it is as 
essential for us musicians as for any other section of the community to try 
to visualise the world that is coming, to forecast its implications, and to 
try to be ready for them, 
world there is going to be 
especially as to its place ii 
means that we musicians i 
house in order which may 

This is not the place for a critical examination of the situation, but 
those who are,on the threshold of a professional career may well take stock 
of the problems ahead. It is to no one's advantage that the world should 
t>e lull of music-lovers, if the music they love is bad. And who is to make 
them want it to be good, if it is not you yourselves? Or are you willing 
> let things take their chance, as of old, concentrating all your energios 
ilelv on your own career, leaving Art to fend for itsolf? 


> forecast its implications,” and t 
i v*. .. .= assuredly certain that in this now 
an entirely fresh attitude towards Music, more 
1 the education of the ordinary citizen ; which 
.re confronted with an opportunity to put our 




withou 


... — that the stern Old Testament prophot, 

ualizing the Zion that was to be after God's own heart, spoke of it as a 
id where the old men dreamed dreams, and the young men saw visions. 


ROLL OF HONOUR 

When the long-awaited peace arrives there will como also, as at the end 
of the last war, a natural desire to honour the names of all men and women 
connected with the Royal College who have served England in the Forres 
of the Realm ; more especially, of course, those who have made the ureal 
surrender or have been wounded. 

To this end it is earnestly asked that relations and friends will send us 
information, and if possible details, of all cases of which they possess 
knowledge. The one and only other source of information being the Press 
it will clearly be impossible to make our Roll complete unless we are 
assisted in this way. 

Details should be sent to the Registrar. 
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Easter Term, 10-15 

During these Ion - and dark winter days I have been reading a good deal 
of poetry and of essays about poetry. Some of the bv-paths of the subject 
are very ’stimulating, and one of them in particular s of especial interest 
to a musician. What do poets and writers think about music, what do 
they know of it. what do th"y say about it? The answers to these 
questions are sometimes surprising, and sometimes very amusing. The 
kite Dr. K. W. Navlor, of Emanuel College, Cambridge, compiled a little 
book called " The Coots and Music ” in which he dealt with a good many 
musical quotations from poets and writers. There are some astonishing 
examples. . 

One striking fact is of great historical interci 
knowledge about music, as shown in our poets, c 
period and the best informed of them all is Shakespeare. There are scores 
,f references to music in Shakespeare, some of them highly technical. They 
are always apt, and they are always exact. So accurate are they that 
when as sometimes happens, lie refers to instruments now obsolete, the 
i omnieiitutors who do not know the subject flounder hopelessly. An 
extreme example was the lecturer who thought that Shakespeare's " Re¬ 
corders ” in " Hamlet," were legal oflirials. We can have more sympathy 
for anyone trying to explain the phrase " dancing chips in one of the 
Sonnets. Shakespeare’s " dancing chips " are the jacks which pluck the 
strings in a spinet, and which jump up and down as one plays on the 
keys You have to know even more than this, for one of his lines refer 
i„ the fact that if vou take away the wooden-rail which lies along the 
iop of the jacks, and then press a key, holding your other hand over the 
jack, this jack will jump up into your hand. It is hardly surpr sing that 
a modern commentator, with only a very- general notion of mus e, and no 
knowledge whatever of these historical details of the subject, must either 

S> Another historical fact is the gradual deterioration of accurate knowledge 
and reference since Shakespeare’s time, a deterioration which reached its 
worst in the nineteenth century. Milton, and h : s contemporaries of the 
seventeenth centurv generally knew what they were talkin'* about, and 
the eighteenth centurv is not lacking in simple knowledge, but there seein- 
to he no limit to the ineptitudes that could pass muster n the nineteenth 
There was a hero who played the violin and accidentally broke it The 
wooden shell," writes the author of this stony " he could piece together 
well enough, but the keys were smashed beyond all chance of restoration 
There was also a heroine who played the v.olin. This young woman s bow 
"came down across the strings in a long-sustained minor note— 
thrice like the far-off beat of a mulTled drum. Then silence. ( hopin s 
Funeral March.’ she said "1 These gems are taken from popular novels 
of no great merit, but even the most distinguished writers were capable of 
a crude, careless or blundering use of musical terms 

Many of these blunders arise from a weakness which besets us all. \\< 
all lfce to show off bv using technical terms, and poets and writers often 
do the same It gives us great satisfaction to appear to know specialised 
words and we trot them out sometimes very ignorantly. Anthony 
Trollope's Mr. Harding played the cello So far so good But Trollope 
wanted to be a little more precise than this, so he adds that Mr. Harding 
" drew his bow softly across the wires/' C, 
about a singer, " Evelyn Innes." and he s 
the choir of nuns sang ii 


Moore v 

s that in a certain convent 
■' uni so n',' th i r d s and fifths.” That is the kind 
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i f statement which is possibly true of n single chord, but which no 
musician would use in this general way. Rudyard Kipling once appealed 
for a military band, and talked about " the brasses ” and " the winds." 
He did not mean tire-i'-ons, or the breezes of heaven : he meant brass 
instruments and wind instruments. He had probably heard musical people 
speak of " the strings," and thought " the brasses " might apply similarly. 

liven Browning, who really d d know a good deal of music, and was most 
sensitive to it. could not resist the temptation to use technical words he 
.lid not quite understand. He writes of the " mode " of Palestrina. There 
are various " moles," and Palestrina is modal, but there is no " mode " 
of Palestrina. He writes of " commiserating sevenths," whatever that 
may mean, and of " blunt it into a ninth." which : s even more queer. He 
was. of course, very fond of unusual words of all kinds, and he uses these 
musical terms with what looks I ke familiar knowledge. But he did not 
know quite enough, and that betrays him. 

But of all the well-known poets Tennyson is the most careless, lie 
seems hardly to have known one instrument from another. He gives the 
impression that a lute has some relation to a (lute. I suppose the rhyme 
attracted him. There is an orchestra in " The Princess " consisting, he 
says, of one violin, one flute and one bassoon. lie says this music 
"clashes" ; as well it might, though not as he thinks. And there is a 
familiar l'ne in that poem which all children learn. " The Brook." The 
brook " chatters over stony ways in little sharps and trebles." A sharp 
is not a note, and a treble is either a part or a choirboy. I expect that 
what Tennyson meant, if he was really thinking of music, was the effect 
of grace notes and trills. Perhaps, I ke the lute and the flute, he got the 
trill and the treble mixed up in his mind. He certainly had only the 
vaguest notion of music, vet he often refers to its atmosphere most sensi¬ 
tively. and his own verses are among the most beautifully musical in our 
language. 

I have given you these examples—and there are many more- -because I 
thought thev would amuse vou. as they have amused me. They are a 
warning to us all not to venture out of our depth in discussing any subject. 
But they indicate something much more than carelessness in the individual. 
They are a symptom of that almost complete divorce of music from tlu« 
general culture of our society, which we are only now beginning to outlive. 
If Tennyson could be so ignorant or so careless, what must have been the 
attitude of the average educated man of his time? T hope that no poet 
i,f to-day could commit such musical errors without being challenged at 
once, not only by our musicians, but by our ordinary educated reviewers 
and readers. Unless and until music can become a natural and normal 
part of the knowledge and experience of men nnd women of average 
intelligence and education, it will not hold the place in our civilisation 
which it held in the best perods of the past. Tn this respect we are still a 
long way from the poets of Tudor England, from seventeenth century 
Italy from eighteenth century Vienna. But we are making progress, great, 
progress. I believe, and it is the duty of all of us to speed the good work. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL AND MUSIC 

By J. A. Westrup 

Everyone who buys gramophone records knows that certain works have 
been recorded " under the auspices of the British Council.” Probably 
most people realise that if it were not for those " auspices " the chances 
of being able to play " Belshazzar's Feast ” or Vaughan Williams's fifth 
Symphony : n their own homes would have been slight. But there is, not 
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only among music-lovers but among the public in general, a widespread 
ignorance of what the British Council is, and in particular of what it does 
for music. Hence this brief account. 

The British Council was founded in November, 103-i. Its main objects 
are " to make the life and thought of the British peoples more widely 
known abroad .... to encourage the study and use of the English lan¬ 
guage . . .,” and " to co-operate with the self-governing Dominions in 
strengthening the common cultural traditions of the British Common¬ 
wealth.'' Though it was established at the instance of the Fore : gn Office 
and receives a Government grant, it is not a Oovernment department, 
and it relies in part on private donations. As soon as it was founded 
advisory committees were set up to deal with a variety of subjects. Music 
was one of these subjects, but the least important, aind for the first year 
little was done beyond sending out a few gramophone records and songs 
through diplomatic channels. The first significant action taken on behalf 
of music was the invitation extended to more than thirty European critic* 
to visit this country as the Council’s guests in November. 1935. No special 
programmes were arranged, the intention being to let the visitors see for 
themselves what normal music-making in London was like. The visit was 
extraordinarily successful. The critics were particularly impressed by the 
three London orchestras—one of them was surprised to find three permanent 
orchestras in the capital—and by the singing of the choir of New College 
Oxford, to which a special visit was paid. 

In 1986 the Council began sending abroad English musicians and musical 
organisations with the object of giving foreign audiences a first-hand 
acquaintance with English music. These tours have ranged from Scan¬ 
dinavia to Portugal and the Balkans. The value of personal contact in 
this work is not to be overlooked. The aim has lieen not merely to choose 
the best performers but also to ensure that those who are sent will most 
effectively serve ns ambassadors of English culture. The result of this 
propaganda (there is nothing odious in the term) has been that several 
countries, including Iceland^ have particularly asked for visits from English 


which the British Council has . 

of this kind has been seriously curtailed by the 
acil has also been able ' 


suspended, and the 


o-o pert 
it has n 


mly in 


de Freitas Branco, 
est in English muse, not 
e been paid, but in others 
s at which English music mis IJCTru 
’ programme. Such concerts have 
s Sweden and Syria. If surprise 


visit from the Portugue 

All this has resulted in a new inlc 
countries to which particular visits ha 
Reports continue to come in of concei 
played or has even occupied the entii 
taken place in countries as far apart 

is felt that Uruguay has only recently heard the "Enigma " Variations 
for (he first time, it must be remembered Uiat very little was known about 
English music anywhere until the Council began its work of propagation. 
The interest now taken in our music embraces the past as well as the 
present. In Switzerland there have been several performances of Tallis’s 
forty-part Motet from a score specially annotated by W. G. Whittaker. 

The provision of music for performance and study is an important part 
of the (ouncil’s work. A considerable quantity of music has been sent in 
recent years to Russia, and this has resulted both in concerts of Engl'sh 
music there and in performances of works by Russian composers in this 
country. There has also been considerable activity in Latin America since 
the outbreak of war, and the Council has recently appointed Norman 
Eraser as its special Music Representative there. The library' at Mr 
Fraser’s disposal includes more than eighteen hundred works. It has been 
formed with the generous co-operation of English publishers, who have 
contributed material both for hire and for sale. The Council has also 
appointed Frank Haworth as its Music Officer in the British West Indies 
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u here reports show that he is doing valuable work in organising musical 
activities of even- kind. A particularly interesting example of co-operation 
was the provision of material for a performance of " The Messiah' 1 given 
in Cairo just before the Alamein offensive. The Council also receives 
foreign music from time to time. It is not its function to arrange for 
performances of such works, but thev are added to Chester's Music Library 
and so become available for general use. 

From the first the council has despatched gramophone records of English 
music to foreign countries, and these have in many cases been made up 
into sets suitable for recitals or broadcasts and accompanied by short com¬ 
mentaries. Lectures on various aspects of English music have also boon 
prepared and issued with gramophone illustrations. It was not until 101'2 
that the Council embarked on the work by which it is best known to 
English music-lovers—the recording of music which for commercial reasons 
did not figure in the ordinary catalogues. For this purpose an agreement: 
was made with the Gramophone Company, which has been responsible for 
making all the records so far issued by the Council. The first batch of 
works issued in this way consisted of Moeran's G minor Symphony 
Walton's " Belshazzar's Feast ” and Rliss’s Piano Concerto. The excep¬ 
tional quality of the recording and the choice of works won general 
approval. The making of these records was to some extent a consequenco 
of the war. which made it impossible to give 11 live " performances on flic 
same scale as in the past. But it was also a natural continuation of tho 
Council s policy of making English music known abroad by means of 
gramophone records. Though they are on sale to the public in this 
country it is important to remember that they were designed in the first 
place for foreign consumption. 

Bliss’s Piano Concerto was one of two works commissioned by the Council 
for performance at the New York World's Fair in 111.19, the other being 
Bax's seventh Symphony. Here again the object was not to encourage 
English composers, which is not the purpose for which the Council exists, 
but to give listeners in America an example of the latest work being done 
here by men who had already made their mark. The Fair was made tho 
occasion for special concerts of English music, at which the new works 
were first performed. Another outstanding activity which was cut short 
by the war was the international competition for the British Council Musib 
Prize providing for free tuition and maintenance at one of the Boyal 
Schools of Music in London for three years, together with various incidental 
privileges. The prize was won in 1988 by an Estonian girl pianist. In 
1939 the award, this time for violin-playing, went to a Finnish boy, who 
was unable to take up the scholarship owing to the outbreak of war. 

In normal times the British Council does not promote activities in 
England. But the war has brought to this country a very large number 
of foreign nationals as well as men from various parts of the Britisli Empire, 
and the Council's work has therefore been extended to provide educational 
and cultural facilities in this field. The provision of these facilities falls 
to what is known as the Home Division, and the Music Department is not 
ordinarily concerned, except where it is a case of arranging special concerts 
of English music at one or other of the National Houses or Institutes which 
have been set up here. Thus the work of the Music Department, in war as 
in peace, aims still at providing a better knowledge of English music in 
foreign countries and as many opportunities as possible of hearing it. 
Apart from enemy countries and countries under enemy occupation its 
activities are world-wide, including not only Europe and Latin-America 
but also Palestine, Iraq and Central Africa. 

The fact that it is now possible to speak of a Music Department is an 
indication of the way in which the musical work of the Council has grown. 
TT " f o 1935 music was merely attended to by a Foreign Office official who 
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worked at the ( ouncil in his spare time. In 1936 Miss Pamela Henn-Collins 
Ircgan the voluntary work of making a catalogue of recorded English music 
and forming a loan library, and later in the vear was appointed full-time 
S>'< retary of the Music Committee. Now the Music Section is a department 
in itself, under the d : rectlon of Miss Henn-Collins. with separate sections 
for dealing with gramophone records and sheet music respectively. .There 
is also a librarian who has charge of the loan and reference libraries in 
London and supplies the libraries attached to the British Institutes abroad. 

the musical policy of the British Council is in the hands of its Advisory 
( oimnittee. This originally consisted of Ernest Makower (chairman), Arthur 
Uliss, 11. ( . ( olles, Sir Walford Davies, Edward I. Dent and It. Vaughan 
Williams, Of these Dr. Colics and Sir Walford Davies have died, and the 
committee has lx-en augmented by the addirion of Sir Adrian Boult. Leslie 
Boosey (representing the Performing Right Societv), Philip Godlee, Dame 
Mvra Hess, C. V. Hely-IIutchinson. William Walton and J. A. Westrup. 
The committee normally meets once a month and discusses freely any 
problems that arse and any changes of policy that may be desirable. The 
choice of works for recording was made in committee and thus represents 
an agreement between a number of peopl- whose views on many of the 
topics discussed show a healthy divergence of opinion. That so much has 
been accomplished even in wa'-tirae is evidence of the importance which 
the Council now attaches to the propagation of English music. It is 
impossible to foresee exactly what developments there will be when the 
war is over. But it can lie safely said that whatever is done will lie 
directed towards the same end. The ultimate object is to ensure that no 
musician or music-lover anywhere in the world can remain ignorant of the 
contribution to music which England has made in the past and is still 
making to-day. 


C.E.M.A. AND ITS MUSIC 

By 1)R. R. Jacques 

At the outset I must confess that it is' tantalisinglv difficult to write 
about C.E.M.A. music. Though the general pattern of its work is clearly 
defined, within that pattern all khids of small but important details are 
changing almost from day to day. By the time this article appears in print 
it is quite possible that certain elements : n the Council’s policy may hare 
become modified in some degree, probably pointing the way towards excit¬ 
in' developments. 1 cannot give away secrets, so must rontent myself 
with sketching a rapid historical survey, some account of present activities 
and a few purely personal views and hopes for the future. 

C.E.M.A. was born in January, 1910, and the circumstances of its 
nativity are worth recording. A small group of very busy people (it is 
always the busiest who find time for thinkmg) felt that it was imperative 
to keep alive the Arts in war-time, so they took immediate action. The 
President ol the Board of Education (Lord De La Warr) asked the Pilgrim 
Trust for £5,000 " for the encouragement of Music and the Arts.” The 
Trust came down handsomely with a donation of £‘25.000. Then—pure 
magic—the Treasury added £1 for £1. a Committee was formed with Lord 
MacMillan and Dr. Tom Jones as Chairman and Vice-Chairman ; State aid 
for the Arts was an accomplished fact and C.E.M.A. was bom. At the 
end of March. 1942, the Pilgrim Trust followed its usual practice and. 
having seen the new venture successfully launched, withdrew its financial 
support ; but not before crowning its munificence with a parting gift of 
£12,600. C.E.M.A. was then financed entirely by the Treasury and Mr. 
(now Lord) Keynes became Chairman. 
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None who were concerned in it will ever forget those early days of the 
Council's work. Concerts were given in all kinds of places—air raid 
shelters, churches, canteens and rest centres. Night after night in the 
heaviest raids singers and instrumentalists brought line music to the 
stricken homeless people. Apart from fhe constant danger, the artists 
had to put up with every kind of discomfort. Some of the pianos had to 
be heard to be believed ; green-rooms receded into the realms of peace¬ 
time fantasy ; meals had to l>e snatched at infrequent intervals and most 
unseasonable hours ; sleep was a raritv. Yet these musxians sang and 
played through it all, always punctual, always cheerful, always smartly 
dressed ; it was glorious and gallant work and there was ample reward, 
for the wonderful response of the audiences, though often inarticulately 
••xpressed, was deeply moving. The same spirit is alive among the artists 
to-day. the same readiness to meat any emergency. As soon as the Hying 
bomb raids began, scores of musicians volunteered to perform in the areas 
most affected, and many parties were sent out. 

Another important thread in the pattern of C.E.M.A.’s early work was 
the scheme of Music Travellers, originated by Sir Walford Davies. 

Picked sparingly." these were musicians whose special task it was to 
travel the length and breadth of the land to make and organise musk in 
places where such amenities were difficult to come by. The r work will 
live on, not only for its special quality and for the way it met the needs 
of the time, but also because in doing it the Travellers made many 
valuable contacts and fostered much local interest and goodw 11. This 
enabled C.E.M.A. to work for the present and plan for the future. Having 
fulfilled their purpose, the Travellers have now become merged into 
t'.li.M.A. in other capacities, either as purely executant musicians or as 
members of the new Regional framework. 

C.E.M.A.'s concepts are of three principal kinds: first, the directly 
provided " pioneer " concerts, when all expenses are paid by the Council. 

I hen there are those which have developed into series or groups of con- 
certs, planned by local organisers with the help and advice of C.E.M.A. 
In the earlier stages of such.series the Council gives small guarantees 
against loss, gradually withdrawing as the schemes get under way. The 
third kind of concerts are those given by Music Clubs, affiliated to the 
National Federation of Music Societ es and receiving guarantees against 
loss from a fund administered by Mr. Frank Fames. This has been one 
of the most valuable and successful of C.E.M.A.'s guarantee schemes. In 
1910 some ten clubs were resuscitated ; at the present time (10 are under 
guarantee and the New Year will probably bring the number up to HO. 
Two features of this scheme are noteworthy: it keeps alive what is essen¬ 
tially a permanent factor in the musical life of the country and gives 
employment to executant musicians at normal professional fees. 

The directly provided concerts will certainly be continued for some con¬ 
siderable time. In the waves of enthusiasm for what is undeniably a 

gotten that ere,at stretches of England are virtually untouched by the 
" professional " concert. It is therefore C.E.M.A.'s business to bring these 
amenities to such districts ; that means not only careful organising from 
Headquarters through the Regional offices, but also a much more important 
and valuable thing—goodwill and fruitful collaboration with interested 
helpers on the spot. It would be a complete waste of everybody's time 
and very unwise tactcs to attempt to organise exclusively from London. 
It is only by knowing the people and the countryside that real progress is 
made towards making professional music known universally throughout 
the country. 

Ad hoc concerts are given in factories, camp construction s tes, worker:/ 
hostels, also to Y.M.C.A. service centres, through the Y.M.C.A., and to 
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One activity was the distribution of blankets to those in n.. I i ■ i 
necesMtated a large lorry driven by a highway^man who was one ol the 
S«"l/^ H. was 

assess 

F ° LZ ?™ kSe 

ss£ z n F,;;«ix*z ; trs&rK?* «. ~ ftsiis 
st .sv* 

tion of milk. n " th ° Hun 8 ana n fable who asked for an explana- 

“ What is milk? ” 
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" Milk is white." 

" What is white? 

" Swans are white." 

" What are swans? " 

" Geese with long necks." 

" What is long? " 

" Your arms arc long, and long is the road to Eger." 

" Thank you, I understand exactly what is milk.” 

All that need be said is that their work is vital and they have to bo 
housed. 

" I am in ze mess. My landlady she likes me not frying bacon in ze 
night, and I pay much, and such much. I vant room vere I can breeze." 

Housed they must be with ail their peculiar problems of welfare and 
temperament taken into consideration. " Eor it is a miserable life to 
go bom house to house: and where thou art a sojourner, thou shalt not 
dare to open thy mouth." It might be said that wherever they go and 
are billeted they may find themselves “ in ze mess ” both through billetee 
and hilletor, (or this is a matter of give and take—and if I can help them 
to keep out of ze mess and reasonably happy and of good cheer I shall 
be content. 


THE ODYSSEY OF AN EXAMINER 

By Herbert Fryer 


“ Oh! Yes, we had a lovely voyage, but not exactly what the doctor 
ordered." To Calcutta from Liverpool should take just about three weeks. 
1ml on this particular voyage we somehow took ten weeks,* and one might 
begin to wonder il the Captain really took the straightest course! As a 
matter of tai l. In- didn't, (or he took us up to Iceland, to Greenland, all 
down tlie coast <>l North America, on to Brazil, and then, with a frightful 
jolt, turned at right angles (or hard to port) and straight across to West 
Africa. Of course, the scenery on the way ought to have been very lovely, 
but as we were always *200 miles from land we saw notlvng reallv clearly 
and had to trust to our imaginations. It was hi days before we landed, 
for eight hours only, at Capetown, having seen nothing but three small 
vessels all that time ; just like being alone in the Universe, without even 
an aeroplane. Still, we had some fun as well as some anxiety, for we 
gathered now and then, by indiscreet questioning, that we had l>eeii 
chased in the night, and “Oh, yes, those blessed (I think he said 
‘ blessed ') U boats are always after their prey." Our captain and officers, 
all Danes, were line fellows, most efficient and careful, and we eventually 
arrived sale and sound. The wireless operators (Sparks and Co.) were 
British and the crew Chinese, a very sickly and unsavoury looking crowd, 
but also efficient. 

We left about 0 p.m. on a most wretched and depressing!}* wet after¬ 
noon, and Liverpool looked at its worst, which is saying a good deal. 
Right away at the start a sallow individual tried to make trouble, an 
elderly Anglo-Indian (with a Scotch name that wasn’t his father’s!) having 
heard, or been told, that I was a professor of music. He said to me. 
" Professor, what are these ' musical exams ’ that we hear so much about 
these days? ” Determined not to have a row, I replied. ” I've never 
heard of musical examinations. \Vc do examine in music and think 
ourselves very fortunate if at times the candidates produce anything that 
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could be considered musical." Mr. Scotsman seemed satisfied with that 
and we soon became quite good friends, had drinks together, and eventually 
some rubbers of Bridge. 

You may commiserate or rejoice with me, but there was no piano on 
board! On the whole, I think I was glad, for imagine what classics would 
have been demanded of me: " Prelude,” " Litz's Liverstorm," " Fritu- 
leinsrauschen,” not to forget " Concerto for two " by Terchowsky and the 
Warsaw Concerto, all these amongst the classics! Of course, I missed a 
keyboard really dreadfullv, and my poor fingers got very lazy, but I was 
spared having to accompany crooning, swing-music, jazz, etc., also the 
ignominv of displaying my complete ignorance of " Yes, 1 do wear 
pvjamas," “ Say it again, baby," etc., etc., and kindred horrors of a 
negroid nature! 

The 30 passengers were all men (very dull : no ladies!). We had good 
cabins for two, with our own bathroom, etc. Food, all Danish, was ex¬ 
tremely good and there was plenty of liquid refreshment, hard as well as 
soft, at very reasonable prices—almost too reasonable for some of the 
passengers. My stable companion was a delightful Scottish padre (military 
chaplain returning for his last duty in India before retirement). We got: 
on famously, played chess together and swopped books. The rest of the 
passengers were composed of tea planters, engineers, ratings (quite delight¬ 
ful and entertaining men return ng to India to join a vessel in Calcutta), 
a woollen manufacturer from Karachi, etc., etc., about 50 per cent. Scots¬ 
men. I must not forget half a dozen Indians, nearly all joining in some 
Medical Corps. One was a Parser from Rangoon, a very clever young 
man. Another was a brilliant young eye specialist ; even at 25 years of 
age he had already performed over 300 operations. The most striking 
one, however, was a Sikh from Amritsar, I believe, a young man of 0 ft. 
3 in. and about 25 years of age, a fully Hedged surgeon. The Sikhs never 
i ut their hair or shave their beards, One day I saw this young man dressing 
for dinner, with his (> yds. of turban (usually pink or pale blue) all un¬ 
wound and hi- long hair down his back like a girl. Along with his youthful 
beard he was a curious sight, lie was a dandy and loved ironing his 
breeches, being frightfully upset if he got a double crease in them! We 
had grand opportunities for laundering our linen. One man did a dress 
shirt as perfectly as any professional could do it. My speciality was 
hankies, at which I became very adept! 

Rao. the Sikh, was a dear kind thing, but if you roused him he was 
mightv hefty and you had to look out. But this was seldom, and his 
chief performance was either hurling an enormous wooden ball at the 
skittles, weather permitting, or throwing a terrific quoit which sent all the 
previous results pretty nearly into the Atlantic. 

There were two ladies on board, two very nice young Danish girls who 
acted as stewardesses and kept our cabins in order. Our captain was a 
line man, spoke very fair Engl : sh, played Bridge very keenly and fairly 
well. We had six tables of Bridge amongst us, including the six Danish 
officers, so had grand tournaments as well as every other indoor and deck 
game you can think of, including skittles and a form of golf. 

" Crossing the Equator ” was very well arranged, and many a passenger 
got a duckrng (in our little canvas swimming pool) that he hadn't altogether 
expected. Having crossed already several times, H. F. was exempt from 
this ignominy, but was constituted the announcer to the judge, " Father 
Neptune,” of the heinous crime that each prisoner had committed, the 
sentence being immersion in the pool, only avoided if he was able to over¬ 
come a stalwart A.B. awaiting him in the water! It was hard work to 
think quickly, one by one, of a new and awful crime to tell the judge 
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One awful sinner should have been drowned, because more than 
he had got a bit merry and came along at midnight to my cabin and 
• window (not porthole)’wide open. 

... u . an(i jj e an{ j his 

of the voyage, 
1 in a corner of 
disgru 


switched the light on. As'we ha- 
this was considered really dangero 
three confederates were forbidden the bar f< 
so. Their " refreshments " 
stuffy lounge, over which they 


England they might have been shot “for such 
if the very few disagreeables we had. Just 


r I w 




another month r 
the hot and oft( 
ft served them right, fo 
an offence. This was i 
think if there had been 
We had a service on 
to lead them. As I have 
very first class cho : r lead' 

The landing at Capetown was a terrific excitement, for it meant fresh 
fruit and vegetables, meat and fish, and all kinds of nice things that must 
n low. My own special joy was going to a piano dealer's 
le Steinway to a few passengers. 
>ld pupil, Cameron Taylor (late 


Sundays and I had 
vent Garden 


, iving fora hour on a fine Stein w; 
to which jiarty inv very dear friend a 

K.< M.) came on hearing, by telephone, of my‘arrival and whereabouts. 

stayed with him all day and went out to his delightful home in Wynberg 
(10 miles out), stay n; long enough to meet several old frien.ls and have 
T enl good time until we had to rush back to the docks and re-embark. I 
basket of grape-fruit, very fine large ones 
wers, some things which we had missed so 


rally grov 




licit in 
The othei 


tonth a 
port 


call v 


Durb 


. . . . ■ . *~'*-*wo Marques, anil Beira, but 

l( ?P* C <‘ permits any details as to these visits. (Since I arrived back 
in England I regret very much to write that on her next voyage our verv 
speedy little Danish vessel (15 knots is good for a cargo boat) was tor¬ 
pedoed and sunk and everybody was drowned. Fortunately, our captain 
was not oil board, being in hospital at the time. I can, therefore, be verv 
tnankfuj to hnve had a safe arrival both going and coming.) 

My next article will tell something of my travels in India and Ceylon 
including some examination and recital experiences and something of the 
unique visits I paid to a few native States. 

Janunry 10th, 10-11. 

(To lie continued) 


FROM THE EDITOR’S POST BAG 

From Capt. B. Ang win, in India. 

Once again the College Magazine has arrived. To you who live in th 
.1 ,M. atmosphere perhaps the stimulation of the Magazine is not quite s, 
’parent as 1:0 l 's who live so far away from Music, and I do want yoi 
i know how much we appreciate the only link it is now possible ti 


maintain with College. 

1 get in a fair : 
recitals to troops. 


: playing the organ in church, lecture- 
ami musical evenings at private houses. After thF 
.. .v„ ,.vw «,u over I am planning for a period of " wash-and-brush-up " 
at College, but that seems almost too exciting to contemplate just now. 
Extracts from a letter from Miss Elizabeth Campbell, of 10, Elm Grove 
Armadale. Victoria, Australia (June 23rd, 1944): 

I have been working in a factory—a canning factory for the troops. It 
:r been to work in my life and found 


a all-day job. 


I have 
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th- experience of leaving home early each morning carrying my lunch and 
h..\mg to eat it when the whistle blew at 1 *2.15 p.m. (whether 1 wanted 
t" or not) with one thousand other women rather an experience. However 
I really enjoyed it. Tht re has been an S.O.S. call for women Over -IS years 
, to come forward to help to can the peaches for the troops, otherwise 
thousands of tons would have been wasted. I had to stand at a machine 
•■‘•I lay and place peaches in the tins as they slowly revolved past me. The 
n :se of the machinery was deafening, but in a day or two I did not notice 
it. I really was surprised how I stood up to the strain, and did not stay 
au.,y one day. ... The peaches were not wasted. There has been a 
particularly good harvest this year. I was interested to read in our papers 
that tile first meal our troops had after landing in France was finished oil' 
with tinned peaches. 

1 am getting many more broadcasts now that we have no visiting—or 
verv few —artists from abroad. I gave one last Tuesday—a half-hour’s 
re. i:„l in M. <■« urge’s Presbyterian Church, East St. Hilda— 1 " The 04th 
I salm sonata for organ by J. Reubke. It is an amazing work and I felt 
it so appropriate for the present time. My previous one was 1st Sonata 
be Baril Harwood, preceded by a "Prelude in E minor" by Florence 
Ilona d-on-Kuart (one of the first violin pupils at College). She is nearing 
1 h r M)th birthday and has composed many things during her lifetime ; her 
songs and piano pieces have been sung and played at private functions. 
This is the first time she has written anything for the organ. .. I asked 
her to write something especially for my broadcast. She said she would 
try to, and that same evening when she could not sleep she got up and 
ur< i<- the E. minor Prelude. As she is house-bound .and has no musical 
instrument, her first hearing of her work was over the air at my broadcast. 

From Edward Bradford. B.I..A. Forces (received October 24,th, 1044). 

I am in Belgium and have heon gtven the use of a very fine organ, and 
i an uy a piano when I wish at one of Belgium's finest Universities. I was 
rather over-awed by the willingness of the Brother Senior ; he told me the 

' ask him. theyjust walked in and sat at the organ in a way 


.id they 


take a 


:! ask afterwards. 


THE R.C.M. UNION 


Autumn Ter: 


d years past the Union has remained quiescent during the 
m, mth only the routine office work being carried on. This 
er. the Committee met on October 17th to confirm the 
appointment of Sir Percy Buck as Magazine Editor; to send an official 
note of appreciation to Miss Marion Scott, the retiring Editor, for her 
long and diligent direction of the Magazine under extremely difficult 
conditions ; and to elect her an Honorary Member of the Union. 


This same honour was also bestowed on Dr. Emily Daymond as a mark 
of grateful recognition of all her help and devotion to the interests of the 
Union over a long period of years, and there is no doubt that both these 
appo ntment- will meet with the approval of all Union members, particularly 
amongst our older friends. 


Quite a few new members have joined during the term, thus helping to 
keep up the numbers. 

\ Happy New Year to everyone! 


P. Carf.y Foster, Hon. Sec. 
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During its autumn season at the Pr nces Theatre, the Sadlers Wells 
Ballet presented "Miracle in the Gorbals," , n< « R 

Helpmann to music by Arthur Bliss. 
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THE PROVINCES 


Asiimournk. .On June \ the Daly Orchestra played Parry's English Suite 
for strings. 

Banhury. The Banbury String Players and the Co-operative Chord 
Society combined to give concerts in Banbury, Brocklcv and Leamington, 
the programme including, as its chief choral work, Parry's " Blest oiir 


Birmingham. Under George Weldon, the conductor of the City of Bir¬ 
mingham Orchestra, the educational side of the orchestra’s work will he 
greatly developed, and will occupy a full day each week throughout the 
year. The orchestra played to packed audiences in the Town Hall, and 
s have been given by other bodies of players. The Halle 


rchesl 


t gav 


s of c 


iwded 


large t 


George Weldon being among the conductors, while the Liverpool Phil¬ 
harmonic. Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent, was one evening 
(June ‘20) giving a concert to another large audience on the same night as 
the Unite. On June 12, at one of the concerts of the newly formed Midland 
Music Club, songs by Bliss were sung, while at another, on August ■_>. I. • >n 
Goosscns joined George Moore in music for oboe and piano. Britten - 

Hymn to St. Cecilia ” was sung at a concert given by the Singers' ( lub 
on August 20, and the Amadio Trio, at their concert in August, played i 
new suite by Maurice Jncobson, the pianist of the Trio. Among the 
solo st.s with the City of Birmingham Orchestra have been Phyllis Selliek, 
C yril Smith and Irene Kohler. The National Symphony Orchestra under 
Sydney Beer gave a concert on September 1 in aid of th.' Musicians' 
Benevolent bund. A series of concerts, announced 
revival of the Birmingham Triennial Festival,'' was given, at one of which 
Ireland's " These things shall bo " was given. 

Bournemouth. Percy Whitlock's suite "Music for orchestra" w is 
Played at one of the Sunday afternoon symphony concerts. One of the 
soloists at this concert was Ruth Gipps (pianist). 

IIkaih uuii. At a i oncei l in a "Holidays at Ilona " week. L'di ■ 
WoodgatC conducted the Bradford United Choral Societies and the 
Northern Philharmonic Orchestra in a performance of " Elijah." 

Bromley. Vaughan Williams's Sea Symphony and Stanford's Songs 
of the Meet were given here in the summer at a concert conducted by 'ir 
George Dyson. 

Cambridge. Dr. Harold Darke has given Bach organ recitals in King - 
( ollcge t Impel weekly during October and November. His programmes 
cover a wide range and have included almost all Bach’s greatest organ 


Canterdury. The Fleet Street Choir sang Tippett's new work " Plehs 
Angelica ” and works by Rubbra. Harris and others in the Cathedral on 
September 1G. 

Chatham. Sydney Beer has conducted concerts bv the National Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra during the last few months, Kendall Tavlor bein<^ , n - 
of the soloists. Frank Merrick has given a piano recital. 

Durham. A S.E.C.M. holiday course directed bv Sir Sydney Nichoivin 
was given at Durham in August for choir boys'from all parts of the 
country. They sang the Cathedral services for a fortnight, the music 
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performed including works by Charles Wood. Brewer. Stanford. Harris, 
Ireland and \ aughan Williams. The united choirs also sang Evensong at 

rentSfrvh * Ch ^o"£u n nlusic com P rised Wood's O Thou the 
central Orb and O Thou the sweetest Source.” and Ireland’s " It is a 
thing most wonderful.” 

'“ u At “ ~ rie , s of recitaii ’ K>ven in the summer the soloists in¬ 
cluded Dr Harold Darke and Dr. Ernest Bullock (organ). Among the 
orks performed were Holst’s Psalm 1-18 and organ works by Darke and 
Howells The first performance of a sonata for viola and piano by Dr. 
Ernest Bullock was given on September 39, and the Glasgow String 
Orchestra on September 21 played Armstrong Gibbs’s " Concertino.” 

Gloocestsr Herbert Sumsion conducted a performance of ” Elijah ” 
on July 2/ and on August 20 he joined Albert Sammons in a violin and 
organ recital. 

Grantham. On September 17 Albert Sammons was the soloist at a 
concert given by the Grantham Orchestra of 70 players. 

Hanley. In mid-September the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra gave 
a concert conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 

Hertford. Ruth Fourmv writes that the Toomey Trio, in which she 
is the violin, gave a chamber concert on November'fi. The cello in the 
Tno :s Timothy Toomev. formerly a scholar at the College, and John 
Palmer is the pianist. This Trio has given many concerts for the Forces 
and also played at lunch-time and evening chamber concerts. On 
February 19 at Derby and on June 1 at Leicester their programmes included 
Brahe s Two in ( minor and Ireland’s in A minor. 

Hitchin. In August Arthur Trew (cellist) was one of the coaches at the 
Rur.d Music School's residential Summer School in string class teaching. 

Ipswich. The Carter String Trio, with Ldon Goosscns, gave a concert 
on September 10 when they played Gordon Jacob's new oboe quartet 
Leicester. Sir Adrian Boult conducted the I-Ialld Orchestra with the 
Leicester Philharmonic Society on October 9 in a performance of Bach’s 
B minor Mass. William Parsons was one of the soloists. 

Liverpool. Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducted the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the summer in a series of popular orchestral concerts, at ono 
of wh rh Ldon Goosscns played Vaughan Williams’s Oboe Concerto. 

Northampton. At the patronal festival of St. Matthew’s Church on 
September 21 a new motet, " The Revival," specially composed by Rubbra 
was sung as the introit. Tt was conducted by the composer The rest of 
the service was sung to Whitlock in G. 

Oxford. On June 15 the Eglesfield Musical Society and Chamber 
Orchestra included works bv Vaughan Williams and Holst in their pro¬ 
gramme. Winifred Gaskell was the flautist. 

Readwo. Irene Kohler played Grieg’s piano concerto on September U 
with the Reading Symphony Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 

Sheffield. Dr. Jacques and George Weldon conducted two concerts 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra. At another concert Cyril Smith played 
Rachmaninoff’s 3rd Concerto with the I-IalF 1 Orchestra and Dr lacqiics 
conducted this orchestra at a concert in September. 

Torquay. In connection with the Must Festival, Stanford Robinson 
conducted an operatic concert on October 29. 

Watford. Cyril Smith played here with the London Symphony Orchestra 
on November 20. 

West Bridgford. In connection with C K.M.A., concerts were given 
by the Jacques String Orchestra on betober \. 

Winchester. On September 30, 21 choirs, numbering in all 300 singers 
joined the Cathedral Choir in singing Evensong, Dr. Rhodes conducting 
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the singing. Stanford’s Magnificat and Nunr Dim'ttLs were sung and his 
Jubilate was sung as a Psaim. Rhodes's " Fight the good fight " was one 
of the anthems. 

Windsor. Catherine Campbell writes that on October 15 a concert in 
aid of the Prisoners of War Fund was given. The artists, all of whom 
gave their services, included Jean Hamilton (piano) and Catherine Campbell 
(harp). She also tells us that she is taking some of the piano teaching at 
the Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green. 

Wolverhampton. On September 3 the annual S.E.C.M. festival for 
choir boys in the district took place in St. Peter's Collegiate Church. >ir 
Sydney Nicholson conducted and about 200 singers took part. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS MUSIC 

(T-ifton College (Dr. D. G. A. Fox). The house competitions were 
judged by Sir George Dyson. 

Eton College (Dr. II. G. Ley). Music during the Michaelmas term has 
been ns follows: Song recital Peter Pears, piano Benjamin Britten, the 
programme included Britten's setting of Sonnets of Michael,mgelo ; piano 
recital, Jean Hamilton ; vocal and instrumental competitions: two organ 
recitals by Dr. Lev : carols by Vaughan Williams and Walford Davies. 
The school concert included part-songs by Vaughan Williams and Walford 

Dundee (Mr. J. A. Tatam). Vaughan Williams’s March " Folk songs 
from Somerset ” was performed at the school concert. House music com¬ 
petitions were judged by Mr. T. Slerndale Bennett. 

Trent College (Mr. F\ Bellringer). Stanford's Songs of the Sea were 
sung at the school concert. 

ToNitltinoE (Dr. Allan Bunney). The varied musical activities during the 
term have included the following: On October 13 a concert by the English 
Ensemble (Kathleen Long piano, Jean Stewart violin. James Whitehead 
cello), when piano quartets were played ; Mabel Lover dge and William 
Parsons gave a piano and song recital on November 10 ; on November 36 
the " Suilrtus "’from Bach's B minor Mass was given and the programme 
of Ibis concert also included Parry’s ” Blest pair of sirens ” and two ot his 
organ works. The Sylvan Trio (Millicent Silver piano, John Francis (lute 
and Margaret F.liol oboe) gave a concert on December 1, and on Decem¬ 
ber 17 a Festival of 7 lessons and carols was held, among the music sung 
being carols by Buck, Holst and Walford Davies. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The artists of “ Old music with old instruments ” have given concerts 
during October at many schools and Music Clubs in the country, and 
concerts for C.E.M.A. in churches and hostels (Cicely Arnold singer, harpsi¬ 
chord and clavichord ; E. Marshall Johnson lute, violin and viol d'amort- ; 
and Edith Lake viola da gamba and violoncello). 

Cecilia Keating gave a violin recital at the Crowborough Music Club on 
September 30, a recital at Whitstable Music Club on October 31. and has 
played in several concerts and tours for C.E.M.A. 

Kathleen Cooper sends us the following particulars of her concerts 
during the autumn: Lecture-recitals with Ralph Hill at Blackdowa. 
Chelmsford, St. Alban's, Buckingham, Portsmouth, Wolverhampton. 
Brighton ; piano recital, with Dorothea Vincent, at Reading University. 
October 29. and a C.E.M.A. factory tour with Rose Morse and Hclga White, 
December 11-16. 

Frank Merrick has given recitals in the following places: Coventry. 
Blackpool, Kendall, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester. Oxford, Et in 
College and Keighley, besides those included in the National Gallery 
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MUSIC ABROAD 

Palestine. The Palestine Orchestra is the pivotal point not only in 
Palestine hut in the Middle East." Toscanini conducted its opening con¬ 
certs in December, 1938. It has so many good players in the string sections 
that they take turns at the first desk. Dr. Malcolm Sargent has'been one 
of its guest conductors. Early :n the year Bliss's " Music for Strings " was 
plated at a concert, and at another Lance Dossor gate " a particularly fine 
performance of Brahms’s '2nd piano concerto." " The orchestra on one 
occasion made the acquaintance of some former members of the L.P.O. 
and old pupils of the R.C.M., with the result that about a dozen men in 
uniform joined in the playing. One of them had lx'cn living a bomber 
over North Africa only the night before." 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 

Delius's violin concerto played by Albert Sammons with the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm Sargent (Columbia DX11G0-2). 
Nail.i Walt/ I.V Del lies arr. bv Dohnanvi played bv Cyril Smith (Columbia 
D.Ml.Ml) Holst’s "Hymn of Jesus" performed by the Huddersfield 
( horal Sen letv and the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent (H.M.V.). Holst’s " Hymn to the Waters” from " Rig Veda." 
John Ireland’s " London ” Overture played by the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra under l)r. Malcolm Sargent. Delius s Third Violin Sonata played 
by Albert Sammons and Kathleen Long (Decca). Two sonatas of Scarlatti 
played by Kathleen Long (Decca). 


BIRTHS 

Asher. On June 22, 1911, to Dr. and Mrs. Asher (nte El'ot), a son. 
Thompson. On September 10, 1911, at Stockport, Cheshire, to Katharine 
Hilda (nee Anscombej, wife of Harold D. Thompson, a daughter (Katharine 
Elizabeth). \ 

Connor. On September 15, 1941, to CKnone, wife of Richard Connor, 
a daughter (stillborn). 

Bailey. On October 9, 1911, to Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Bailey (ndO lean 
Lane), a daughter. 


MARRIAGES 

Connor—Master. On July 17, 1913, at St. Mary of the Angels, Pad¬ 
dington, Richard Connor, son of Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Connor, of The Ol.l 
Parsonage Cottage, Leominster, to GEnone, youngest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Master, of 31b, Clanricarde Gardens, W.2. 

Dew—Keating. On August 18, 1911, at St. Thomas of Canterbury 
( hurch, Sevenoaks, Major M. T. S. Dew, New Zealand Expeditionary 
Eorce, to Cecelia Tarcille, eldest daughter of Mrs. Clare Keating, formerly 
of Greymouth, New Zealand, and now Sevenoaks, Kent. 

1'riskin—Clarke. On September 23, 194 1, in New York, U.S.A., James 
Friskin to Rebecca Clarke. 


DEATHS 

Sterndale-Bennett. On May 10, 1941, in London, T. C. Sterndalo- 
Bennett, grandson of Sir William Sterndale-Bennett. 

Pilgrim. On August 30, 1944, in Trinidad. Philip Pilgrim. 
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OBITUARY 

PHILIP EDWARD THEODORE PILGRIM 

Philip came to us from British Guiana on an Associated Board Scholar¬ 
ship in 1035, having won the Gold Medal in 1034. He worked with 
Herbert Fryer, Cyril Smith and myself, took his diploma in l‘J39, and 
then returned home. lie taught and gave recitals and lectures in Barbados. 
Trinidad, Grenada and British Guiana. 

The British Council had just offered him a year’s Scholarship to take a 
" refresher ” course here, and it was when he was starting to take this 
up that he died of illness in Trinidad on August 30, 1944. 

He was a real musical missionary whose chief aims were the advance¬ 
ment of music and its appreciation in his own part of the world. Everyone 
who knew him will feel his loss deeply, for a more friendly personality 
could hot be imagined. 

Hugo V. Anson. 

REVIEWS 

BOOKS 

THE CHORUS MASTER. By Leslie Woodgatc. Ascherberg, Ilopwood 

and Crew. 5/-. 

" Chorus Master Leslie Woodgatc.” How often we have seen this on 
the programme of a concert at which the B.B.C. is to perform an important 
work under the leadership of a star conductor, and how few of us have 
given it more than a passing thought. Yet behind this bare announcement 
he hours of patient, thorough, and musicianly work undertaken in the true 
spirit of sorvice to the musical ideal. 

It is this spirit of unselfish devotion to music which shines through the 
pages of this admirable little book. No limelight is sought nr wished for. 
only the satisfaction that comes from a job well done. 

The fruits of many years of experience are here presented to us in clear 
and concise language ; but, as Sir Adrian Boult points out in his preface 
to the book, no easy tricks or short cuts to success are oflercd to the 
budding chorus master. He is warned of many pitfalls and is warned, 
too, that no results can be obtained without a background of hard-earned 
knowledge and solid work. 

The book can be cordially recommended to all who are fortunate enough 
to have the opportunity of training a choir, for its pages are packed with 
sage and friendly counsel. Particularly welcome is the stress which the 
author lays on performing the music as the composer imagined and wrote 
it, and his strictures on the purveyors of fancy interpretations are as 
stimulating as those on singers who favour an affected Italianate pronun¬ 
ciation of English. 

Sincerity, perfection of detail, and faithfulness to the composer are, as it 
were, the " primary triads ” of this book, and much of its contents are 
applicable to music-making in general. It should therefore be in the library 
of all performers, whatever be their chosen medium. 

The volume ends with a useful list of books and music to be studied 
by choir master and chorister, and there is a useful appendix containing a 
phonetic pronunciation and translation of the Latin Mass. 

G. J. 

INTRODUCTION TO COUNTERPOINT. By R. O. Morris. Oxford 
University Press. 4/-. 

This short but admirable book should be welcomed both by’ students 
and teachers—by the former because it contains all they need to learn 
about " free ” as distinct from " strict ” counterpoint ; by the latter 
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because it provides them with a well-ordered survey of the subject: lucid, 
comprehensive, sound yet far from pedantic, and illustrated by examples 
which are models of what such things should be. So often one finds in 
text-books that an author can lay down lots of rules which ought to be 
excellent guides to conduct, but is himself quite unable to squeeze them 
into anything that sounds like music—or even able to obey them! In Dr. 
Morris's examples there is a fluidity, and easy command of the resources 
he has permitted himself, a never-failing musical quality which should 
engender admiration in the student and stimulate him to tfv and do some¬ 
thing equally good. A very wholesome incentive! One wishes the books 
nl one’s student days had all been as dominating. 

Dr. Morris will have nothing to do with so-called " strict counterpoint " 
(as exemplified, one supposes, by Cherubini and his disciples). Me dis¬ 
misses its claims to embody the principles that guided Palestrina " as 
completely " bogus.” But he adopts the five " species ” of strict counter¬ 
point as a basis for progressive practice in rhythm, indeed, there can be 
no other basis when one comes to think of it. There exists a school of 
thought which would plunge without preliminaries straight into fifth 
species. Dr. Morris feels this to be unwise. He prefers to " go step by 
step.” But from the very beginning he breaks away from the rules of 
strict counterpoint by allowing the use of accented discords. All that 
he says is very sound ; but a teacher using the book would probably hesi¬ 
tate to let his pupils run amok amongst the chromaticisms named as 
possible in the chapter on second species. Dr. Morris does say they should 
lie used with discretion ; but aspiring students, particularly the more 
gifted of them, like to be very during. If they took an unholy liking (as 
they almost certainly would!) to a procedure like example (d) at the 
bottom of page 17, the result might be technically blameless but musically 
abominable. It is noticeable that the author has not incorporated any such 
device into his own examples of second species—probably because his sense 
of good style would not let him. 

But all this is by the way. Of course, chromatic notes have to be 
explained in a book that sets out to elucidate the usages of classical 
music. They are well explained. Their use is not encouraged. The point 
remains: with a view to inculcating a good style (dignity is perhaps the 
most important ingredient?) could they be ignored until freedom of move¬ 
ment has been attained without them? Afterwards they could, for what 
they are worth, be put before the student, who might then feel their easy 
titillntions and poignancies to be spurious and, as l)r. Morris implies, best 
avoided. To go further, it seems possible to argue a caso for beginning 
the study of music, not by learning the first rules of harmony, but by 
practising the first three species of strict counterpoint-—even of the 
Cherubini or "bogus” type! Dr. Morris is opposed to this method of 
approach. lie believes that counterpoint should be based on a previously 
acquired harmonic sense. He is probably right, but there is something to 
be said for the other view. 

Anyhow, he has written a first-rate book, and should a student succeed, 
bv its means, in writing counterpoint as good as its author's he will have 
climbed a high peak of musicianship—and whether he started his climb at 
Cherubini Alley or at Bach Lane will be of little consequence. 

A final word: why does not Dr. Morris write that much-wanted book 
on strict counterpoint? No one could do it better. 

S. P. W. 

WHEN SOFT VOICES DIE. By Helen Henschel. John Westhousc. 10/(1. 

It is a pity that, to modern ears, the word " pious " should have 
acquired a sanctimonious and unpalatable tinge, for to the Romans 
” pius " connoted things that were altogether beautiful, and it stood 
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especially for those senfments which embodied tribute and respect to men 
-md ideas to which revt-encc was traditionally due. And " pious 15 the 
first word that would have come to mind to Cicero or Caesar rould the >* 
have read this dutiful and tender book, in which Helen Henschel—herse.t 
an Old Collegian—gives us the story of her two famous parents from the 
point of view of their only child. 

A review of such a book, in any normal sense of the word, is impossible, 
rt is onlv the greybeard who can recall the days when the name of Mrs. 

I lenschel would fill anv concert hall in England and how such an 
audience would be initiated into the possibilities—almost unsuspected at 
that time—of the delicate art of Lieder-singxng. And if the grey hairs are 
a purer white .some may, like the present writer, rernemberhow Mr 
I lenschel already in the very front rank of singers, won new laurels as a 
fine conductor by establishing a series of Orchestral Concerts ,n which the 
students of the day were given their first chance of becoming famil ar 
with modern music. 

It must have been a difficult, sometimes perhaps a poignant la.ok to 
write ; bill it is beautifully done, unspoiled by a single passage that i- 
over-senlimcntal or a little too adoring. And if it deals, as it h id to, with 
happenings rather too far off and long ago to be really absorbing to the 
•■Indents of this generation, it will nevertheless be of definite importance 
to historians, if only for the first-hand and intimate sidelights it throws 
nil many contemporaries, above all on the outstanding personality f 


SERENADE. For 
On. ill. Vocal 
and Son. Ltd. 


score iiy Er 
7/0 net. 


irn and Strings. By Benjamin Britten, 
l Stein (including horn part). Hawkes 


It is comparatively rare to find a vocal chamber work which, instead of 
ping a loose collection of poems set unrelatedlv. is a musically Iogu <1 
• • ■ ■ —struction. Britten's Serenade is one of these happy excep- 

' it which at first sight seems extraneous, 
strument bv which the design is finally 
• ’ ' poems by Cotton 

Keats, each 


■ element ii 


and balanced — 
ions. Moreover, the verv 

the solo horn, is found to ue uw- ... . 

decided and established. The composer has chosen s.., , 

Tennyson Blake, Anon (a 15th century ballad), Ben Joi.-.. . 

in turn evocative of sundown, evening, darkness, dooim moonlight, and 
sleep and has set them as sx songs introduced by a Prologue for horn 
alone, and rounded off by the same horn solo, which now reappears at tip- 
end of the work as an Epilogue. There is, too. a subtil svninv tr\ in tli 
key scheme, for the first song, railed " Pastoral.” is m the magicaUv soft 
kev of D Hat major, while the last song—a setting of Keat s sonnet O sof. 
embalmer of the still midnight is : n D major thus giving if one casts 
i.ick in memory to the enhannonic D flat equalling C sharp of the Pas- 
toral,” a sense of arrival at some desired bourne. 

In the soii-’S Britten is quick to respond to the suggestions of the words 
and Irs invention when doing so seems inexhaustible. If his reactions 
arc. not always those the listener expects, that does not lessen their 
interest. For example, the musical figure which expresses the wild cataract 
and the blowing bugle in Tennyson’s poem, The splendour falls on cast, 
walls,” also dcpict.s ” the horns of Elfland faintly blowing ,P 1 ^ 
musical thinking that sets the listener thinking tem In the Dirge_ t 

horn enters with menacing effect at the climax of the whole work, in 

the next song it becomes the hunting call, light and swift of the Que, n 
and htTntresssf chaste and fair.” Then it falls silent for the last song, where 
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the voice carries the full stream of melody until, voic 
themselves vanished into silence on a ppp, it floats 

^Britten is a composer whose ideas are so intrinsic to the particular medium 
he happens to he using that the Serenade probably loses a little of its 
persuasive charm by the substitution of piano for strings in the vocal 
score. But the arrangement has been done well, and even without the 
special glamour of sPing tone the Serenade asserts its distinction by its 
fine line* of dcs : gn, its touches of magic, above all by its combination ot 
the imaginative ardour of a voung mind with the complete art of a mature 
craftsman. M , M . s . 


R.C.M. STUDENT ACTIVITIES. CHRISTMAS TERM, 1944 

This has been a busy term, with little social activity apart from a dance 
at the •' *bx Bells,'' Chelsea, which will soon go without saying. It was 
h.Id .,n Wednesday, December 6th, and everyone enjoyed themselves very 
much. Cabaret was provided by John Busbridge. who included one of his 
rtnouned trumpet impersonations, and John J.indsev, a student of the 
piano, who ga\e an original performance on the violin. 

• -tm x»_ ii»v mlrl** has continued to meet on 
.) welcome all who wish 


) take part 


Wednesdays at 1.15 p.m. and will he pleased 1 
to come, particularly sopranos and altos. 

The Royal Academy have invited students of the ( ollcge 1 
in an Inter-College debate some time during the Easter term. 

Washing-up. A small number of students have of their own free wills 
• ,; <M i part in this necessary operation. One student was so carried away 
| jV hrr ta sk that she was literally startled and intrigued by the almost 
forgotten sound of music before recalling her whereabouts. 

Maitf.i.p.inf. I)hint,. 


LIST OF NEW PUPILS ADMITTED TO COLLEGE 


Adams, Mary E. 
Batten, Elizabeth 
Cowley, Sheila 
( utfnrth. Alison J. 
Hogarth. Doreen 
Hum, Ruth 


Kirkpatrick, Eliznlx'th T. 
Mounscy, Elizabeth 
Perry, Rosemary 1C. 
Robertson, Ian C. 

Spmv, Noreen M. 

Ward, Jacqueline 


COLLEGE CONCERTS 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th (Clumber) 

I..,,, r. m j n „r („r Cello and Piano (HccUs)— Ann* Shultloworth. Mara Ko.v Mann 

Mi i* R< ■ < taeonne f< i b-i ■■ o .. 

flat in—Alan Lovtdav. Organ Solo: Fantasia in I 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4111 (Clumber) 

O „ , v 1 v minor Oil 52 iChotiu )— I'Yayc SI. George Kirk.. Chaconne lor 
^ , .T.B]r a Jli:4c^^j n ^l a ^’R(^ita.Uve 0 and r Aria : 'with vm*durc clarl JZ/ayr/iib - 
: Mara Ross. Piano Solos: (a) ^Cloches a 


ior. K IK1H (Moiart) -John Bnsbridge 


... ..n I Bfclhovcn) —Betty Southwood. 

Margaret Worthy Accompams. 

it mile*, (b) Et la bine dcscct 
iPtbussyi —Anne Burrows. 


ut, (c) Dr. Gradtis ad Parnassian 
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OPERA REPERTORY 

novM 1 ^TSSJ: JEMS 

: Z Z'„ 

fJt^MsjK CTknfc^xssi^iSaa 


L.C.C. JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS 



A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 

DECEMBER, 1944 



« Pass in Optional Harmony. 
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